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THE  MEDICAL  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  : A FEW 
OBSERVATIONS. 

By  Horace  Mallinson  Barlow,  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 

AS  the  formation  of  the  new  Medical  Library  Association 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  all  engaged  in  library 
work,  a few  observations  on  its  prospects  of  success,  as  com- 
pared with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Association  of  Medical 
Librarians  of  the  United  States,  may  not  be  out  of  place  in 
the  pages  of  the  Record. 

That  the  medical  library  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
student  and  post-graduate  life  of  the  physician  is  a dictum 
universally  acknowledged,  but  the  actual  use  to  which  many 
of  our  libraries  are  put  convinces  us  that  their  resources  are 
not  universally  known.  Medical  bibliography  in  Great  Britain 
has  been  sadly  neglected,  and  it  is  with  the  laudable  intention 
of  increasing  the  utility  and  number  of  medical  libraries  in 
this  country,  and  drawing  attention  to  a subject  which  is 
worthy  of  a closer  study,  that  the  Medical  Library  Association 
has  been  formed.  Its  objects  are : — 

[a)  To  bring  together  those  engaged  in  or  interested  in 
medical  libraries  and  medical  literature,  and  for  the  discussion 
of  matters  associated  with  their  fostering  and  care. 
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(b)  To  maintain  an  exchange  for  the  distribution  of  dupli- 
cate books  and  periodicals. 

(c)  To  increase  the  facilities  for  reference  work. 

(i d ) To  encourage  the  study  of  the  history  of  medicine. 

(e)  To  issue  publications  dealing  with  medical  library 
work. 

(/)  To  form  a library  union  amongst  those  of  the  medical 
libraries  between  which  the  exchange  of  books  can  be 
arranged. 

Now  the  inception  of  a movement  of  such  far-reaching 
importance  will  perhaps  not  meet  with  the  sympathy  and 
support  it  deserves,  and  the  efforts  of  those  who  attempt  to 
arouse  a recognition  of  the  immense  possibilities  that  are 
likely  to  result  from  the  better  organization  of  medical 
libraries  will  be  met  probably,  on  the  part  even  of  librarians 
themselves,  with  a strange  and  regrettable  indifference. 
Two  questions  may  be  raised,  namely,  Of  what  use  to  our 
library  can  such  an  organization  be  ? and,  Considering  the 
limitations  of  its  scope,  medical  libraries  being  few,  with 
what  success  is  it  likely  to  be  attended  ? 

For  answers  to  these  questions  we  will  turn  to  the 
Association  of  Medical  Librarians  of  the  United  States.  A 
short  account  of  its  rise  and  progress  and  of  the  results  ac- 
complished by  its  Exchange  will,  it  is  hoped,  suffice. 

1.  The  Association. 

The  idea  of  forming  an  Association  in  the  United  States, 
“ whereby  the  wasted  medical  literature  all  over  the  world 
may  be  utilized,”  was  conceived  by  Dr.  Gould,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  whose  admirable  address  at  the  first  meeting  in  May, 
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1898,  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Association  were  carefully 
outlined.  As  medical  libraries  were  few,  and  medical  lib- 
rarians interested  fewer  still,  only  eight  persons  attended  this 
meeting.  The  libraries  represented  were  “ poor  financially, 
hardly  struggling  above  the  threshold  of  perceptibility  ”. 
“ We  cannot,  therefore,  have  any  central  or  strikingly  cor- 
porate existence,  with  well-paid  assistants  to  carry  on  the 
severe  drudgery  required  to  bring  our  labour  to  any  degree 
of  practical  efficiency.  Hence  we  can  only  meet,  say,  once 
a year,  to  compare  notes,  to  give  out  stints,  to  take  council 
together,  and  to  re-awaken  in  each  other’s  hearts  the  sacred 
altar  fire  of  self-sacrificing  zeal.” 

But  the  lofty  ideals  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Chairman  were 
not  shared  by  all.  What  was  expected  actually  transpired. 
The  forces  of  retrogression  are  ever  paramount  where 
apathy  exists  and  sympathy  is  wanting ; and  from  one  lib- 
rarian who  deemed  the  scheme  “ theoretically  fine,  but 
practically  impossible,”  there  came  the  reply : “ I see  no 
reason  to  change  my  opinions.  I deprecate  the  formation 
of  any  more  Associations  unless  something  definite  can  be 
thereby  attained.”  It  is  recorded  that  this  librarian  after- 
wards became  President  of  the  Association — a mental  change 
wrought  evidently  by  the  labours  and  self-sacrificing  zeal  of 
those  who  pulled  the  Association  through  the  first  few  years 
of  its  existence. 

At  the  second  meeting  held  in  October,  1899,  thirteen 
members  were  present,  and  the  report  stated  that  during  the 
year  the  membership  had  increased  to  twenty.  The  advisa- 
bility of  starting  an  Exchange  was  considered,  and  the 
Constitution  and  By-laws  were  drafted.  The  third  annual 
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meeting  took  place  in  June,  igoo.  Eleven  members  attended, 
and  three  new  ones  were  elected.  The  Exchange  reported 
the  receipt  of  seven  or  eight  hundred,  and  the  distribution  of 
about  three  hundred,  volumes — thus  demonstrating  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Association  every  library  member  of  which  had 
“ received  several  times  the  value  of  the  contributions  or  dues 
in  books  and  periodicals  furnished  by  the  Exchange  ”.  The 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  annual  meetings  were  equally 
successful,  and  at  the  eighth,  held  at  Boston,  1904,  twenty- 
four  members  attended,  and  twenty  new  applicants  were 
admitted.  The  ninth  meeting,  1906,  is  the  last  recorded  in 
the  article  the  writer  has  before  him.1  At  this  the  attendance 
was  nineteen,  and  six  new  members  were  elected.  The 
report  states  that  the  Association  consisted  of  sixty-four 
library,  forty-four  individual,  and  two  honorary  members — 
a total  of  hi.  “It  is  firmly  established,  and  its  future 
success  is  assured.” 

Now  statistics — a much  maligned  science — are  necessarily 
dry  reading,  but  for  a record  of  the  spread  of  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  medical  library  movement  in  the  United 
States  no  better  commentary  than  the  transactions  of  the 
Association  could  be  procured.  That  thirty  or  more  papers 
dealing  with  the  technical  side  of  medical  library  administra- 
tion should  have  been  read — papers  on  a subject  necessarily 
restricted,  considering  the  infancy  of  the  movement  and  the 
paucity  of  medical  libraries  ; that  the  custodians  of  these 
libraries,  scattered  over  large  American  States,  extending 


1 Huntington  (A.  T.).  “ The  Association  of  Medical  Librarians.”  “ Medical 

Library  and  Historical  Journal,”  1907,  Vol.  V,  pp.  1 11-23. 
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from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  should  have  been  imbued 
with  such  a spirit  of  co-operation  as  to  band  themselves 
together  and  work  with  one  accord  to  push  forward  the 
interests  of  medical  libraries,  is,  surely,  another  striking 
testimony  to  the  indomitable  zeal  of  those  to  whom  the 
inception  of  the  movement  was  due. 

But  another  matter  demands  our  consideration,  and  this 
is  the  relative  positions  of  both  countries  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  medical  libraries  already  in  active  existence.  Of 
those  in  our  own  we  have  no  statistics  that  in  any  sense  may 
be  regarded  as  complete.  Prof.  Osier’s  assuring  remark, 
that  “ in  proportion  to  population  there  are  more  medical 
libraries  in  these  islands  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world,”  1 is  based  on  casual  observation.  From  a return  in 
1904  the  number  of  medical  libraries  in  the  United  States 
at  that  period  was  164,  with  the  aggregate  number  of  about 
912,000  volumes.2  This  return  upon  examination  has  every 
indication  of  being  exhaustive,  and  we  have  the  compiler’s 
own  statement  that  probably  not  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
these  could  be  called  “ active,”  even  to  a limited  degree. 
Libraries  with  collections  of  only  200  volumes  are  included, 
and  on  analysis  we  find  that  no  less  than  108  of  these  collec- 
tions each  had  less  than  5000  volumes,  and  of  these  30  had 
less  than  1000,  while  those  of  5000  and  upwards  only  num- 
bered 38.  For  the  rest  no  returns  are  given.  These,  pre- 
sumably, were  unimportant,  otherwise  one  would  reasonably 


l4‘The  Medical  Library  in  Post-graduate  Work.”  “British  Medical 
Journal,”  2 October,  1909. 

2 Huntington  (A.T.).  “The  Medical  Library  Movement  in  the  United 
States.”  “Medical  Library  and  Historical  Journal,”  1904,  Vol.  II,  pp.  ng-28. 
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expect  that  the  compiler  would  have  been  furnished  with 
figures. 

The  publication  to  which  we  will  turn  for  our  comparison 
is  a pamphlet 1 containing  a list  of  medical  libraries  in  both 
countries  and  the  number  of  volumes  possessed  by  each. 
This  does  not  claim  to  be  complete.  Indeed,  the  aim  of  the 
compiler,  it  seems,  was  to  include  only  the  more  important 
collections.  But  of  these  it  is  not  exhaustive,  and  has  im- 
portant omissions.  Nevertheless,  it  contains,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
the  most  up-to-date  information,  and  is  the  best  publication 
to  serve  our  purpose.  It  is  an  interesting  brochure,  a useful 
contribution  to  medical  bibliography,  and  in  future  editions 
we  hope  the  Librarian  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
— to  whom  it  seems  we  are  indebted — will  increase  its  im- 
portance as  a bibliographical  tool  by  extending  its  scope  and 
making  it  complete.  We  might  offer  the  suggestion  that 
the  custodian  of  the  most  important  medical  library  in  each 
town  or  State  be  requested  to  furnish  the  names  and  the 
extent  of  all  collections  of  medical  works  in  that  particular 
area. 

In  this  return  sixty-nine  libraries  in  the  United  States 
are  represented  as  having  an  aggregate  number  of  about 
935,000  volumes,  while  to  forty-one  in  Great  Britain  there 
are  assigned  about  603,000.  The  libraries  represented  are 
those  “ conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  profession  and  those 
owned  by  medical  libraries.  Collections  of  medical  works 
in  general  libraries,  some  of  them  very  important,  are 


1 “ Medical  Libraries,”  Vol.  II,  1909.  Repr.  from  “Medical  Record,”  25 
September,  1909. 
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omitted.”  Now  these  figures,  even  as  they  stand,  justify 
the  remark  that  in  proportion  to  population  there  are  more 
medical  libraries  in  these  islands  than  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  active  resources  of  medical  literature  in  Great 
Britain  are  not  adequately  represented.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that,  the  compilation  being  American,  statistics  of 
our  own  libraries  were  not  so  easily  obtained.  Hence  the 
almost  complete  omission  of  a class  of  library  which,  in  the 
United  States,  accounts  for  100,000  of  the  935,000  volumes. 
This  includes  the  libraries  of  medical  schools,  colleges,  and 
the  medical  departments  of  universities ; and  of  these  no  less 
than  fourteen  are  included  in  the  sixty-nine  collections.  Of 
libraries  in  Great  Britain  belonging  to  this  class  the  list 
contains  only  those  of  London  and  Manchester.  Now  by 
augmenting  these,  the  active  resources  of  medical  literature 
in  our  own  country  are  increased.  Add  to  the  medical 
schools  of  London  and  Manchester  the  libraries  attached  to 
the  medical  departments  of  the  Universities  of  Durham, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  St. 
Andrews,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast ; add  also  the  lib- 
raries of  a few  other  medical  societies  not  to  be  found  in  the 
list ; make  good  the  omission  of  one  of  the  most  important 
medical  libraries  in  the  kingdom — the  Radcliffe  Library  at 
Oxford,  and  the  list  of  libraries  belonging  to  our  medical 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  will  be  approaching  com- 
pleteness. 

Taking,  then,  as  criteria  (1)  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
medical  library  movement  in  the  United  States,  and  (2)  the 
comparatively  extensive  resources  of  medical  literature  in 
Great  Britain,  it  is  clear,  we  think,  that  in  regard  to  the  new 
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Medical  Library  Association  we  have  a conclusive  answer 
to  the  question,  With  what  success  is  it  likely  to  be  attended  ? 

II.  The  Exchange. 

By  many  minds  the  practical  carrying  out  of  a system 
whereby  the  duplicate  books  and  periodicals  of  one  library 
may,  with  very  little  difficulty,  find  their  way  on  to  the 
shelves  of  another  will  be  regarded,  probably,  as  another 
scheme  which  is  “ theoretically  fine,  but  practically  impos- 
sible Yet  such  a system,  conferring  material  benefits  on  the 
libraries  participating,  actually  exists,  and  the  success  with 
which  it  is  worked  is  perhaps  its  most  remarkable  feature. 
Its  provisions  are  as  follow : — 

1.  The  management  and  location  of  the  Exchange  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee  who  shall  have 
the  direction  of  its  affairs. 

2.  Libraries  shall  be  given  precedence  in  the  disposal  of 
the  material  for  exchange  in  accordance  with  their  size,  the 
largest  library  being  given  first  choice. 

3.  No  member  shall  make  application  for  exchange 
material  if  such  exchange  material  is  duplicate  of  what  that 
member  owns  at  the  time  said  application  is  made.  Violation 
of  this  rule  shall  be  cause  for  expulsion  from  the  Association. 

4.  After  all  library  members  have  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  draw  from  the  Exchange  such  material  as  may  be 
offered,  the  individual  members  of  the  Association  shall  be 
entitled  to  draw  from  the  remaining  stock,  precedence  being 
given  in  the  order  in  which  applications  are  received,  distri- 
bution being  made  as  equitable  as  possible. 

5.  No  material  acquired  by  the  Exchange  shall  be  sold 
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or  otherwise  disposed  of  outside  the  membership  of  the 
Association  until  after  it  has  been  offered  to  the  members 
and  has  not  been  applied  for  by  them  within  a reasonable 
length  of  time. 

This  was  established  at  Philadelphia  in  December,  1899, 
and  letters  were  sent  to  authors,  publishers,  and  secretaries 
of  societies  soliciting  donations  of  books  and  periodicals. 
Seven  months  later,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  the 
manager  was  able  to  report : “ Every  library  member  of  the 
Association  has  received  several  times  the  value  of  the  con- 
tributions or  dues  in  books  or  periodicals  furnished  by  the 
Exchange  But  the  justification  of  its  existence  is  furnished 
by  results,  and  in  achieving  these  the  insignificance  of  the 
expenses  and  the  labours  of  the  indefatigable  manager  are 
remarkable.  From  the  annual  reports  the  following  figures 
are  taken : — 

8 June,  1902,  to  15  May,  1903  : — 

Received  at  Head-quarters. 

From  various  sources 1170  vols. 

Distributions. 

Books  and  journals  from  head-quarters  ....  6242 

Books  and  journals  by  exchange  among  libraries  . . 1863 

Transactions  and  journals  by  gift  directly  from  publishers  656 
Total  distributions  ....  8761 

To  the  above  should  be  added  twenty-six  cases  of  books 
sent  from  the  Boston  Medical  Library.  Fifteen  libraries 
made  donations,  and  twenty-two  shared  the  distributions. 
Expenses  for  the  year,  $371.10. 
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15  May,  1903,  to  I July,  1904:— 

Received  at  Head-quarters. 

Books,  journals,  and  reprints  from  various  sources  . . 3877' 

Distributions. 

Books,  journals,  and  reprints  from  head-quarters  . . 7829 

Books,  journals,  etc.,  by  exchange  among  libraries  . . 403 

Transactions,  reports,  journals  directly  from  publishers  . 830 

Total  distributions  ....  9062 

In  addition  to  the  above,  five  cases  of  books  were  shipped 
from  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society  to  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  Library  Association.  Eleven  libraries  gave  dona- 
tions, and  twenty-eight  participated  in  the  distributions. 
Expenses  for  the  thirteen  and  a half  months,  $475.32. 

For  the  year  1904-5  : — 

“ This  year  has  been  mainly  one  of  organization.  Most  of 
the  work  done  has  been  along  the  lines  of  getting  the  vast 
quantity  of  material  now  on  hand  in  proper  shape  to  begin  dis- 
tribution. ...  A systematic  method  . . . has  been  devised, 
and  the  wants  of  various  libraries,  so  far  as  they  have  been  re- 
ceived, have  been  copied  on  cards  so  classified  as  to  facili- 
tate the  most  rapid  and  thorough  selection  of  material.  . . . 
During  the  year  there  have  been  sent  out  from  the  Exchange 
2497  bound  volumes  and  8352  numbers  of  journals.  . . . The 
Exchange  has  on  hand  over  20,000  volumes  and  100,000 
numbers  of  journals,  in  addition  to  several  thousand  pam- 
phlets. . . . The  Boston  Medical  Library  contributed  thirty- 
six  cases  of  books,  journals,  and  pamphlets,  and  considerably 
over  5000  items  were  received  from  other  sources.”  Ex- 
penses, $335.00. 
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During  the  year  1905-6  the  donations  to  the  Exchange 
amounted  to  several  thousand  volumes,  and  about  2600 
items  were  distributed.  Expenses,  $ 240.00. 

The  distributions  for  the  year  1906-7  were  1464  bound 
volumes  and  4395  numbers  of  journals.  These  were  shared 
by  sixty-five  libraries.  Expenses,  $ 180.00. 

Such  are  the  results  accomplished  in  five  years  by  the 
Exchange  belonging  to  the  Association  of  Medical  Librarians 
of  the  United  States.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another 
organization  of  like  size,  origin,  and  pretensions  that  offers 
to  its  members  such  material  benefits.  And  these  are  not 
confined  to  the  distribution  of  duplicate  works  alone.  An 
excellent  plan  whereby  new  books  are  acquired  has  been  to 
impress  upon  the  authors  of  medical  works  the  desirability 
of  having  copies  on  the  shelves  of  the  various  libraries.  As 
the  libraries  cannot  afford  to  buy  them,  they  have  been  ob- 
tained by  gift.  A number  of  authors  have  agreed  to  forego 
their  royalties  if  publishers  will  present  the  volumes  to  the 
Association.  In  some  cases  the  plan  has  been  successful, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  those  members  who  are  interested 
in  professional  literature  should,  in  making  contracts,  stipu- 
late that  at  least  twenty-five  copies  of  every  medical  book 
and  journal  published  be  presented  to  the  Association. 
Appeals  have  been  made  to  Medical  Societies  for  gifts  of 
fifty  copies  of  all  reports  and  transactions  published.  In 
many  cases  these  have  been  granted.  Again,  the  subscriptions 
to  the  society  are  repaid  many  times  over  by  the  subscription 
price  of  some  ten  or  twelve  leading  medical  journals  which 
are  supplied  free  to  its  members.  By  its  enterprising  and 
vigilant  secretary — a veritable  Comberbatch,  “ matchless  in 
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his  depredations,”  acting  on  the  same  theory  that  the  title  to 
property  in  a book  is  in  exact  ratio  to  the  claimant’s  power 
of  understanding  and  appreciating  the  same — every  source 
has  been  tapped.  Even  the  poor  publishers  have  not  escaped 
him — how  could  they  ? Some  have  responded  to  the  appeals 
for  contributions  and  donations.  Their  names  are  on  the 
roll  of  honour.  Others  have  not  responded ; these  are  on 
the  black  list.  Their  usefulness  to  mankind  is  judged  by  the 
extent  of  their  benovelence.  They  stand  condemned. 

Now  it  must  be  held  that  the  Exchange  Bureau  we  have 
just  considered  is  a successful  working  organization.  Ma- 
terial benefits  are  derived  from  it.  It  must  be  held  also  that 
the  adoption  of  a similar  Exchange  by  the  new  Medical 
Library  Association  is  a sound  and  useful  object ; and  in 
concluding  these  remarks  on  this  phase  of  our  subject,  we 
think  it  must  again  be  held  that,  should  the  merits  of  the 
new  Association  rest  merely  on  the  strength  of  the  material 
benefits  it  is  likely  to  offer,  rather  than  on  the  more  worthy 
principle  of  stimulating  the  medical  library  movement  gener- 
ally, we  have  here  a satisfactory  answer  to  our  former  ques- 
tion, Of  what  use  to  our  library  can  such  an  organization 
be  ? 

111.  The  Increasing  of  Facilities  for  Reference  Work. 

To  explain  any  seeming  inconsistency  in  the  continuation 
of  this  paper,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  state  that  the  above 
remarks  were  originally  intended  to  be  the  extent  of  it.  After 
the  MS.  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  a continuation 
was  suggested,  and  in  accordance  with  this  the  following 
observations  on  object  “ b ” of  the  new  Association,  which 
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were  written  to  form  a separate  and  subsequent  article,  were 
therefore  “ added”  to  the  proof-sheets. 

It  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  of  the 
various  branches  of  medical  science  in  Great  Britain  no  two 
have  been  more  neglected  and  probably  less  encouraged  than 
those  of  bibliography  and  history.  As  long  ago  as  1836  the 
“Lancet”  issued  a scathing  indictment  of  the  supposed 
alarming  inefficiency  of  London  medical  libraries,  and  drew 
attention  to  a “ narrow  and  selfish  spirit  of  monopoly  ” which 
made  it  difficult  to  raise  subscriptions  and  obtain  liberal 
donations  for  founding  excellent  libraries  and  museums. 
“ In  the  article  of  medical  libraries  this  country  is  singularly 
deficient.  . . . In  London  there  is  scarcely  one  to  any  extent 
complete.”  Of  those  that  did  exist  in  London  the  three 
most  important  were  the  libraries  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  and  each  of  these  received 
a thorough  castigation.  To  what  extent  these  castigations 
were  justifiable  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  inquire.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  several  observations  pertain- 
ing to  the  medical  bibliography  of  that  day  are  applicable  to  its 
state  at  present,  and  these  support  the  above  contention  that 
this  important  phase  of  our  subject  has  been  sadly  neglected. 

Confining  our  remarks  to  this  great  city,  we  take  the 
following  platitude:  “The  world  of  books  has  grown  so 
extensive  and  diversified  that  until  its  confused  objects  are 
reduced  to  some  order,  . . . the  student  runs  the  risk  of 
missing  the  most  precious  treasures,  or  spending  as  much 
time  in  the  search  of  other  men’s  discoveries,  as  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  discoveries  themselves  would  cost  ”.  To  obviate 
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these  inconveniences  the  mind  at  once  turns  to  that  indis- 
pensable tool,  the  key  to  all  collections — the  catalogue.  It 
turns  ; but  only  to  be  confronted  by  the  remarkable  pheno- 
menon that  not  one  of  the  five  great  medical  libraries  con- 
stituting practically  the  entire  resources  of  public  medical 
literature  in  the  metropolis  contains  a modern,  up-to-date 
printed  catalogue  of  its  contents.  These  are  the  libraries  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine, 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Medical  Society.1  Here  we  have  a sum  total 
of  200,000  volumes.  Whart  they  are  the  world  knows  not ; 
and  the  physician  in  search  of  a certain  work  must  needs 
make  a journey  to  the  library  to  find  out  in  the  first  instance 
whether  the  work  is  possessed.  Hence  the  possibility  of  a 
fruitless  errand  and  a waste  of  valuable  time.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  to  the  profession  at  large  the  entire  resources  of 
medical  bibliography  in  the  various  medical  institutions  of 
London  are  closed. 

Now  it  is  not  contended  for  one  moment  that  the  above 
libraries  are  rendered  inactive  on  account  of  the  non-pro- 
vision of  printed  catalogues.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  at  least 
as  three  of  them  are  concerned,  they  are  excellent  up-to-date, 
busy,  working  collections — collections  of  which  the  medical 
profession  has  every  reason  to  be  proud.  The  printing  of 
catalogues  has  been  considered,  and  the  only  obstacle,  doubt- 
less, has  been  that  of  expense — an  obstacle  in  every  phase  of 
library  administration.  Each  library  has  its  own  cohort  of 


1 The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  issues  an  annual  list  of  its  accessions, 
and  a printed  catalogue  of  its  library  is  in  course  of  preparation. 
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regular  readers,  who  are  acquainted  with  its  system  ; they 
understand  the  catalogue  on  cards  or  in  manuscript,  and  a 
printed  copy,  therefore,  is  not  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  object  of  these  remarks  is  rather  to  draw  attention 
to  the  sorry  state  of  medical  bibliography  in  this  country, 
to  the  claims  which  year  by  year  pass  by  unheeded,  and  to 
suggest  how  the  facilities  for  reference  work  may  be  increased 
by  attending  to  these  claims.  Every  librarian  will  agree 
that  printed  catalogues  of  the  principal  medical  libraries  of 
London,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  are  eminently  desirable. 
One  of  the  most  important  features  of  reference  work  is 
knowing  not  only  the  book  required,  but  where  it  is  to  be 
found.  It  is  necessary  that  one  library  should  know  what 
another  contains,  and  the  printed  catalogue  is  the  only  means 
by  which  this  knowledge  can  be  conveyed. 

The  suggestion  could  be  carried  further.  The  efficiency 
of  one  library  would  be  considerably  increased  by  having  a 
catalogue  of  such  of  its  lacunae  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
others.  Acting  on  the  supposition  that  each  of  the  five 
principal  medical  libraries  of  London  decides  to  send  its 
author  catalogue  to  the  press,  provision  could  be  made  for 
striking-off i a few  copies  printed  on  one  side  of  the  page  only. 
Let  each  library  possess  a copy  of  each  of  these,  and  the 
material  for  such  a catalogue  is  provided.  The  entries 
denoting  the  lacunae  could  be  marked,  the  volume  cut  up, 
and  the  slips  pasted  into  a guard-book  specially  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  In  this  way  the  entire  resources  of  medical 
bibliography  in  London  would  be  made  accessible. 

With  the  material  at  hand,  who  is  to  carry  out  the  initial 
work  ? Where  is  there  an  active  medical  library  the  im- 
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mediate  needs  alone  of  which  do  not  already  tax  to  the  highest 
degree  the  strength  and  energy  of  its  keepers  ? Such  a one 
would  be  difficult  to  find.  If,  therefore,  such  work  would 
increase  inordinately  the  labours  of  the  librarian  and  his 
assistants,  and  leisured  students  of  medical  bibliography  are 
not  forthcoming  to  undertake  the  work  as  a “ labour  of  love,” 
it  is  suggested  that  the  value  of  the  scheme  is  well  worth 
the  services  of  a specially  paid  bibliographer.  Indeed,  the 
stimulating  of  interest  in  this  direction  might  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  Medical  Library  Association.  Once  prepared, 
the  catalogue  could  be  kept  up-to-date  with  the  minimum  of 
labour  and  expense  by  the  printing  of  annual  accessions  lists. 
The  scheme  is  thoroughly  practical.  Of  its  utility  the  writer 
at  least  is  convinced.  Times  innumerable  through  consult- 
ing even  the  old,  out-of-date  printed  catalogue  of  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  have  readers  at  Pall  Mall 
East  been  sent  to  Hanover  Square — sent  despite  the  terrible 
feeling  of  the  tradesman  that  in  pointing  out  the  wares  of 
another  he  runs  the  risk  of  losing  his  customer.  And  from 
time  to  time  how  many  expressions  of  regret  have  been 
evoked  by  the  want  of  printed  catalogues  of  the  libraries 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  British  Medical 
Association  ! 

Of  the  numerous  suggestions  that  might  be  offered  for 
increasing  the  facilities  for  reference  work  we  will  refer  to 
one  more  only,  but  before  we  leave  the  medical  bibliography 
of  London  it  is  fitting  to  acknowledge  that  every  writer  on 
the  subject  has  a moral,  but  a most  pleasant  duty  to  perform. 
This  is  to  refer  to  the  Index-Catalogue  of  the  Surgeon- 
General’s  Library  at  Washington — a monument  to  the  in- 
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dustry  and  ability  of  its  compilers.  It  is  universal  in  its 
pretensions — a “complete  bibliography  by  subjects  of  the 
literature  of  medicine,  carefully  indexed,  classified,  sub- 
divided, and  arranged  under  the  subject-headings  in  al- 
phabetical order  by  authors”.  To  quote  Prof.  Osier  again, 
“one  of  the  most  stupendous  bibliographical  works  ever 
undertaken,”  a “ Gargantuan  ” accomplishment,  beside  which 
the  efforts  of  all  other  medical  bibliographers  are  “Lilliputian  ”. 
No  medical  library  is  complete  without  it,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  learn  that  through  the  liberal  and  broad-minded  spirit  of 
the  authorities  at  Washington  in  no  important  collection  is 
it  wanting.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  Index- 
Medicus — an  index  to  the  periodical  medical  literature  of  the 
world.  With  these  two  important  tools  the  utility  of  our 
medical  libraries  is  considerably  enhanced ; so  much  so  that 
with  these  two  publications  and  an  exhaustive  catalogue  of 
authors,  the  needs  of  any  large  medical  library  for  a subject- 
catalogue  of  its  contents  are  reduced  to  a minimum.  If  to 
these  could  be  added  printed  catalogues  of  the  libraries  men- 
tioned above,  including  the  lacunae  catalogues  suggested,  and 
if,  also,  the  British  Museum  authorities  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  print  a separate  catalogue  of  the  medical  works  in  our 
National  Library,  this  catalogue  to  share  the  same  treatment 
as  the  others,  the  resources  of  medical  bibliography  in  this 
great  city  would  have  reached  the  maximum  of  efficiency — a 
boon  which  has  never  before  been  offered  and  probably 
seldom  contemplated. 

“ But  it  is  in  towns  of  20,000  in  population  and  upwards 
that  the  library  is  of  the  greatest  value,  and  where  it  becomes 
a factor  of  the  first  importance  in  the  development  of  the 
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progressive  man.  It  is  to  libraries  of  this  class  that  our 
second  suggestion  under  this  heading  refers ; and  to  this 
class,  probably  more  than  to  any  other,  the  dictum  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  medical  bibliographers,  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings, 
that  comparatively  few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the  amount 
of  medical  literature  in  existence,  or  of  its  proper  use  and 
true  value,  is  applicable.  The  suggestion  is  that  the  facilities 
for  reference  work  in  the  libraries  of  the  smaller  towns  might 
be  increased  by  a system  of  private  co-operation.  Here  we 
have  what  perhaps  may  be  called  in  England  a new  idea  of 
co-operation,  one  with  a wider  scope,  possibly,  than  the  co- 
operation so  often  discussed  by  public  librarians.  The  loan 
of  books  by  one  library  to  another  is  not  the  extent  of  it.  In 
this  the  medical  library,  it  is  thought,  has  the  advantage 
of  a public  library  in  that  its  readers  are  all  professional  men. 
Now  many  of  these  are  specialists  in  some  branch  of  medical 
science,  and  possess  valuable,  if  only  small,  collections  of 
works  on  their  own  particular  subjects,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  general  medical  library  of  the  town  or  district. 
With  its  financial  resources  restricted,  no  single  library  is  able 
to  provide  all  the  works  demanded,  and  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culties arising  from  these  omissions  the  professional  men 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Association  and 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  medical  library 
may  not  be  unwilling  to  lend  any  important  work  required. 
If  willing,  the  bibliographical  resources  of  the  town  or 
district  could  be  made  accessible  by  adopting  a system 
similar  to  that  suggested  for  the  libraries  of  London.  But 
on  this  we  have  no  original  observations  to  offer.  At  first 
sight  it  will  perhaps  be  regarded  as  still  another  scheme 
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which  is  “ theoretically  fine,  but  practically  impossible  We 
can  only  answer  that  it  has  been  tried,  and,  according  to  re- 
ports, has  been  worked  with  satisfactory  results.  We  turn 
to  the  “ Library  Journal,”  Vol.  XXII,  1897  : — 

“ An  interesting  co-operative  work  toward  the  making  of 
a union  list  of  medical  literature  has  been  started  by  the 
Public  Library  of  the  Colorado  Medical  Library  Association. 
. . . The  library  ...  is  now  planned  to  be  supplemented  by 
the  making  of  a list  of  the  bound  medical  journals  and  books 
not  contained  in  the  medical  library  owned  by  the  local 
physicians  who  approve  of  the  scheme.  Notices  explaining 
the  plan  have  been  sent  to  the  physicians  in  question, 
accompanied  by  a blank  form  on  which  is  to  be  recorded 
under  title,  author,  date,  number  of  volumes,  place,  and  pub- 
lisher, ‘ a list  of  books  and  journals  in  the  private  library  of 

Dr. , which  may  be  consulted  by  patrons  of  the  Public 

Library,  Denver,  during  the  following  office  hours  \ The 
lists  thus  secured  will  be  compiled  into  one  list,  easy  of  re- 
ference, and  kept  always  on  file  in  the  Public  Library. 
This  union  list  will  in  regard  to  any  given  volume  tell  in 
whose  office  it  may  be  found,  and  at  what  hour  any  reader 
who  wishes  may  visit  that  office  and  refer  to  it.  The  plan  will 
make  available  to  medical  men  of  Denver  a very  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  the  best  medical  literature  of  recent 
years ; a much  larger  collection  than  any  public  institution 
can  offer  for  many  years  to  come.”  Elsewhere  in  the  same 
volume  we  read  : — 

“ One  of  the  latest  examples  of  co-operative  library  work 
is  the  union  catalogue  of  medical  literature  recently  com- 
pleted in  Denver.  . . . Dr.  Spivak  reports  the  successful 
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accomplishment  of  the  work.  He  states  that  the  private 
libraries  of  twenty-nine  physicians  were  placed  at  his  service 
and  that  a card  catalogue — author,  title,  and  subject — of  all 
books  and  journals  not  contained  in  the  medical  library  has 
been  prepared.  . . . The  result  has  exceeded  our  most 
sanguine  expectations,  and  the  promptness  and  success 
with  which  the  work  has  been  carried  through  is  not  only 
interesting  in  itself  but  is  a direct  encouragement  to  similar 
work  in  other  libraries.” 

Such  are  our  remarks  on  two  of  the  objects  of  the  new 
Association.  To  these  two  only — the  maintenance  of  an 
exchange,  and  the  increasing  of  facilities  for  reference 
work — have  we  been  able  to  give  attention.  A no  less  impor- 
tant object  is  the  encouraging  of  the  study  of  the  history  of 
medicine,  a subject  which  has  received  even  less  consideration 
than  medical  bibliography.  The  foundation  of  the  Fitzpatrick 
Lectureship  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  June,  1903 
was  the  “first  attempt  to  have  the  history  of  medicine 
taught  or  expounded  in  this  country”.  “We  must  confess, 
with  some  shame,”  says  Dr.  Payne,  the  learned  Harveian 
Librarian,  “ that  our  own  country  has  been,  and  is  behind 
most  other  civilized  nations  in  the  bulk  and  value  of  its  con- 
tributions to  this  subject.  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  have 
produced  brilliant  and  profound  works,  which  remain  our 
standard  authorities.  The  smaller  countries  such  as  Holland 
and  Switzerland  have  not  been  behindhand,  while  our  cousins 
across  the  Atlantic  are  now  displaying  characteristic  energy 
and  zeal  in  the  study  of  medical  antiquities.  They  have 
already  produced  in  the  Surgeon-General’s  Catalogue  of  Dr. 
Billings  by  far  the  most  complete  bibliography  of  medicine 
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and  probably  the  best  bibliography  of  any  large  branch  of 
science  ever  compiled  in  any  age  or  country.  When  we 
consider  the  interest  shown  and  the  positive  results  achieved 
in  medical  history  by  the  medical  profession  in  all  these 
countries,  we  must  admit  that  our  own  countrymen  have 
displayed,  in  comparison,  lamentable  apathy  and  but  little 
industry.  ...  If  in  the  standard  medical  histories  we  may 
sometimes  think  that  British  medicine  is  inadequately 
represented,  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  historians.  It  is  our 
fault  for  not  having  supplied  them  with  adequate  materials.”1 

Apart  from  its  duty  in  collecting  such  materials  and 
making  its  shelves  repositories  for  medical  history  records, 
it  is  not  suggested  what  part  the  medical  library  should  take 
in  advancing  the  study  of  this  subject.  Our  purpose  is  served 
by  pointing  out  that  in  attempting  to  arouse  a greater  interest 
in  this  neglected  branch  of  medical  science  the  Medical 
Library  Association  will  be  carrying  out  a work  of  the  highest 
importance. 

But  space  demands  an  abrupt  termination  of  these 
remarks.  With  such  “ unexceptional  ” objects — objects  all 
having  the  “ additional  merit  of  being  within  reach  of  ac- 
complishment,” the  success  of  the  Medical  Library  Associa- 
tion, we  think,  is  fully  assured. 


1 Payne  (J.  F.).  “Anglo-Saxon  Medicine,”  1904. 


